Fifth Hunt— Formal Hunting 


For several days, Copper had been aware of a growing sense of 


excitement. Something was going to happen; he did not know 
what. There were none of the usual si 


men had not come to the cabin, no 
shotguns nor any of the Master’s us 
Instead, men had been coming who d 


all, and even their clothes had a curious odor. True, these men 
often smelled of dogs and horses as did the farmers, but it was all 
wrong somehow. Their clothes were not saturated with sweat, 
and their boots did not smell of manure. Even the animal scents 
clinging to them were unnatural. Whenever the Master brought 
them up to meet him, Copper sniffed the strangers’ trouser legs 
with interest. He had never smelled dog or horse odors like 
these. The animals must be on a different diet and kept differ- 
ently from those he knew. 
The strangers not only smelled differently; they spoke in 
shrill, fast voices very unlike the drawling tones Copper knew. 
They moved the way they spoke, jerkily and quickly, ee 
an easy, swinging lounge. When the Master spoke to es is 
voice changed. He sounded nervous and respectful. Copper 


ens. The leather-smelling 
t the farmers with their 
ual hunting companions. 
id not smell like people at 
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knew he was not at ease with these outsiders. Neithe, 
Copper, although they seemed friendly enough. Wag 

As soon as the strangers had left, Copper would jump frp. 
cally on the Master, try to lick his face, roll on the = 
gambol clumsily around him, giving wailing cries. Hes nd 
these strangers wanted something done—something that wo, 
involve his services, for they always showed great interest in hi 
and when they talked to the Master his name was frequene, 
used. Whatever it was, he would do his best and he wanted the 
Master to know it. The Master would pat him, scratch him 
behind the ears, and speak comfortingly. As long as the Master 
loved and had confidence in him, Copper did not Care abou 
anything else. 

One morning while he and the Master were returning from 
the trapline, he heard the sound of a horn. Copper pricked up 
his ears, for he had never heard a horn like that. It was not the 
deep note of the cows’ horns the jug hunters used or the even 
deeper call produced by blowing over the barrels of an open 
shotgun. Then the wind shifted and brought him the informa. 
tion he wanted. There were hounds near—many hounds. He 
also smelt the tangy odor of sweating horses, tobacco, and the 
scent of men. Then he heard men’s voices, cut through by the 
clear call of the horn. The Master stopped and Copper stopped 
with him. There was a crackling in the half-frozen sumac 
bushes, and hounds began to leak out of the cover, followed by 
men on horseback, talking and laughing, 

Copper had little interest in the men. His attention was 
riveted on the hounds, Several ran over to him, wagging their 
tails, sniffing, ears laid back and the skin on their foreheads 
pulled taut by their open, grinning jaws. Copper stood stiff- 
legged with upraised, rigid tail, scowling with his massive fore- 
head ridged with wrinkles. These strange hounds were t0 
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friendly by half. Copper was no brawler, but even so there were 
certain formalities to be observed when dogs met; the stiff-legged 
ait, the upraised tail, the lips half curled in the beginnings of a 
gnarl just to let the other fellow know who you were. He was 
also baffled by the number of the creatures. Copper had never 
geen more than half a dozen dogs together in his life. 
He sniffed suspiciously, instantly recognizing the curious dog 
odor that had been on the strange men’s clothes. Several of the 
hounds urinated on trees or bushes, and as the smell reached 
him Copper realized that they all must eat exactly the same food. 
It was meal with some meat mixed with it, not table scraps or the 
remains of wild game shot or trapped. They were all much alike, 
with long necks, legs straight below the knee, and small, 
rounded catlike feet. From the way they moved among each 
other, exchanging signals by motion of heads, tails, and bodies, 
Copper knew they were used to working as a pack—they even 
had much the same smell, as though they all slept together. 
They seemed to have no individuality. Even though Copper was 
used to hunting with the Triggs, Julys, and Plotts, each hound 
tended to work independently and was slightly jealous of the 
others, keeping his distance and avoiding touching another 
hound. There was no such mutual suspicion here. 

The riders came up on their great horses, talking and laughing 
with the Master while the hounds moved fearlessly among the 
horses’ hooves, to Copper’s surprise. Horses were dangerous 
things; as a pup Copper had been badly kicked by one in a field 


when he tried to smell the animal’s hind legs. Copper had never 
but this did not interest him— 


concern to dogs—but the 
ly existed between these 


seen men riding on horses before, 
men did all sorts of queer things of no 
free and easy relationship that obvious 
strange hounds and the horses puzzled him greatly. 


The Master seemed eager to have him make friends with 
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opper politely smelled a 5 
ae little inteyes “°° ang 
aaah and they had no more in ae Ww 
the horsemen moved off and the pack followe 
ine mornings after this chance meeting Copper heard he 
stranger pack hunting. He and the other hounds burst from thei, 
barrels at the first faint, distant cry of the pack and, lifting thes 
heads, wailed at the injustice of being tied when other ae 


ound music, Copper 
T troubles, fo, Often 


often faded 


as Telieved 


da quick blast 


Then one heavenly morning, just at daybreak, the Master 


¥ went mad with joy, while the 


pack screamed jin jealousy and disappointment, He and the 
Master got in the cay and started off, 


anxiously. Too much humidi 


lie heavily, but he could not tell how conditions really were 
because the rush of air thro 


ugh the car created an artificial wind 
that was Confusing. 
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They came toa crossroads, and the Master stopped the car. 
instantly Copper smelled the odor of horses, people, hounds, and 
the exhausts of cars. When the Master opened the door, he 
jumped out hopefully, yet somewhat doubtful. 

There were only three buildings at the crossroads: an old 
country store, a shipping shed, and a farmer’s house under a 
stand of great elms. ‘The farmer and his family were sitting on 
the steps, and the children knew Copper and shouted to him. 
Copper indulgently waved his tail to them, but his eyes and nose 
were concentrated on the pack, assembled behind a rider and 
guarded on the sides by two more riders with long whips in their 
hands. There seemed to be cars and horses everywhere. Copper 
did not especially object to the horses as long as they did not 
come too close to him, but he hated the cars because of the stink 
of their exhausts. 

The Master went over to talk to the rider in front of the pack, 
and Copper followed gingerly at his heels. He knew at once that 
these hounds were going hunting; they were intent, always 
keeping one eye on the mounted huntsman, yawning with 
nervousness and with tilted noses checking the slight breeze. 
Copper could tell from their actions that they could scent the 
presence of rabbit, a cat, several house dogs, and even the faint, 
distant suggestion of deer as well as he, yet they made no 
attempt to follow these smells, which was more than could be 
said of some of the Master’s younger hounds, who were only too 

prone to run trash whenever the opportunity offered. 

There were crowds of people, some of them mounted and 
walking their horses around and around in constant circles while 
other horses were being unloaded from vans or held by men who 
chewed tobacco and smelled strongly of stables. Many of the 
people were on foot, and several went up to pat the hounds, who 
accepted the caresses good-naturedly, grinning at the people with 
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smooth foreheads and drawn-back corners to their m 


people came up to Copper; but he hated to be touched br Some 
but the Master; and although he was too well bred is ANYON 
drew back, and the people, taking the hint, left him hee he 

A little drizzle started and coat collars were tured : 
dropped sharply as the rain absorbed it and pulled P- Scen, 

P rply pu the . 
into the ground. At long last the huntsman sounded his Aes 
rode away, the pack following him in a compact masg i 
their way among the water-filled ruts. The men with oh 
next, and then the field trailed along behind. Copper ~ oo 
awed by the myriad smells, the click of the horses’ hooves ; - 
stones, the loud talking, the penetrating tobacco odor ne ° 
countless cigarettes, and above all by the irritating, all-preyaili . 
cloud of gasoline fumes from the cars, many of which i 
their engines and followed too. 

The Master spoke to him and cut away across country, with 
Copper thankfully following. He was glad to get away from the 
variegated blanket of smells that stung his nostrils, as well as 
from the noise and strange sights. He thought that now he and 
the Master would go hunting alone, and he trotted along with 
relief. 

The Master headed for a ridge, his boots crunching through 
curving tongues of frozen snow that streaked the hillside. 
Copper followed, stepping in the man’s footmarks to save break- 
ing through the crust. On top of the hill was a dogwood grove, 
barely showing behind the curtain of wind-blown rain. As they 
climbed higher, a wind sprang up and the rain gradually 
stopped. The sun broke through the clouds, casting a strange 
light on the fields and the rain wisps now being swept over the 
ridge. With the wind, scent began to rise from the ground, 
which was now warmer than the air. Copper could smell where 4 


pheasant had walked through the field earlier that morning, 


ies ca fox. He almost broke into a bay, the scent seemed so 
ae put an instant’s check told him the scent was Teally a 


couple of hours eer ae ca dias, by the change in 
remperature and. the ‘win SEWERS VETS 60; the fox was some- 
where around. She was a vixen, and new to the country—at least 
Copper had never scented her before. 

They reached the grove and halted. The field had been 
lowed here, and scenting was so bad Copper did not even 
trouble to cast around him. He sat down and waited beside the 
Master. 

He could smell the horses coming, then the hounds, and then 
the people. Next, he could hear them. They were mounting the 
hill upwind of the cover. The huntsman shouted to the pack and 
waved his arm, whereupon they broke their tightly packed 
formation and bounded into the cover, spreading out as they did 
so. Copper could hear them charging about, and trembled with 
excitement. He longed to go in too, but the Master had said 
nothing. 

Several of the hounds—puppies by their shrill voices—set up 
an excited clamor. Copper could hardly contain himself and 
even started forward, only to be ordered back. Those pups had 
found something, and he could hear the crashing of the older 
hounds as they tore through the brush to answer the call. Then 
came a perfect babel of sound, suddenly broken by the hunts- 

man’s tooting and the angry crack of whips. Copper could dimly 
see some large animals burst from the thicket and go bounding 
off as though they had springs in their legs. As they crossed 
downwind, he caught their scent. Deer. From the cover or iss 
yelps of the pups, mingled with the gunshot-like reports of the 


r. 
whips. So these men were not after dee 


Suddenly there was another burst of sound, this time the deep 
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cries of experienced old hounds. The pack wer 
something that was unwilling to leave the Cover and 
bling back and forth. The hounds were running into ies 
in their efforts to follow the crisscrossing trails, Whate 
it could not stay in there long. The Master ha 
by the loose skin of his neck to control him, 

A few yards away, and downwind, a shadow slipped ae 
fled across the plowed land. It was the same vixen te gs 
scented on the way up. Copper saw and smelled her a 
tongue at the top of his voice, and would have given chase if 
Master had not grabbed him with both hands. The hoa 
began to burst out of the cover, shouting with excitement, Then 
the horn spoke, the mounted men dashed between the flying a 
and the hounds to turn them. Copper watched with anger and 
surprise. These men were after neither deer nor fox. What did 
they want? 


e 
on Pmething 


Oy. 
ch Othe, 
Ver it 


d to grab ri 


The hounds were still questing about, but now there was no 
sign. Copper could hear the huntsman’s voice encouraging them, 
and recognized the tone if not the words. Clearly the man 
thought that something else was still in there even though the 
hounds were growing discouraged. Several ran out, went over to 
the Master to sniff and wag their tails, and then trotted around 
aimlessly, hoping someone would tell them what to do. A 
number were gray-muzzled veterans, and if they could not own a 
line, the situation was bad indeed. 

The huntsman was shouting now, and the Master answered 
him. The horn sounded, and the hounds ran to the sound. There 
was crashing in the cover as the huntsman rode out, calling the 
pack to him. When they were all clear, the Master ordered 
Copper into the grove. 

The old bloodhound joyfully obeyed. He plunged into the 
tangle, yelping as the prickly twigs tore his great ears, and then 
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into cast around. The thicket was an almost hopeless mesg of 

Bd scents, mingled with horse and crushed herbage, yet 
8 pet persisted. He found the traces of the vixen’s scent but 
oe d them, as for some reason she was not to be hunted. She 
had urinated in her terror, and Copper sniffed the damp earth, 
She was heavy in whelp and could have been run down easily, 
but the ways of man were inexplicable, He Continued searchin 
with head raised, hoping that in the comparatively warm thicket 


"cognized this scent. He did not dare to speak on it as yet, and 
Sought desperately for one good spot of odor. He checked the 
twigs; he thrust his nose under damp logs where the scent might 

¢ lying; he scratched the earth and plunged his nose into the 
Scratch, his great ears falling forward to make a pocket around 
his jowls that held every trace of odor rising from the ground. All 

© could get was the smell of damp earth from the recent rain, 


and the earth smell obliterated al] other odors. He decided to 
trust to twigging. 


Here it was! Here it was! That scent! It was, it was the odor of 
the fox he and the Master had sought so long! That fox was 
here, or had been here only a few minutes before. Now he 
understood why the pack had been turned away from the vixen. 
The mounted men, like the Master, wanted only that one 
particular fox, Copper almost gave tongue, but the scent was still 
hot quite strong enough, and the mistake over the pheasant still 
caused him to hesitate. 

Step by step, he followed the line from the twigs to the edge 
of the cover. Here he was stopped by the plowed land. The 
huntsman and his pack were on the other side of the cover, and 
Copper could see no signs of life as he stood with his head up, 
hoping to catch some airborne scent. The Master shouted, and 
from some distance away came a man’s voice answering. Appar- 
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ently the answer was not reassuring, for the Master wanted [: 
to return to the cover and try again. Copper refused, im 
though the scent had been, it had definitely led out of the o 
to this field. Following it over the furrows was impossible 
Copper knew it, yet he decided to make the attem * and 
out into the plowed field. 

Away from the shelter of the trees, he felt the full Force of th 

; Ee cg pe e 
wind on his right jowl. The wind was cold, but the air was stil 
so damp it kept any scent from spreading. He would have to be 
tight on top of a fox before he could scent the animal: and a 
crouching fox, lying facing the wind so the breeze did Not ruffle 
his fur, was difficult enough to scent at any time. 

Crows had begun screaming somewhere over the field. At the 
sound, the Master suddenly gripped him by the neck and 
ordered him to stand still. Copper obeyed, although he could see 
no reason for the command. The Master was calling urgently, 
yet without daring to shout, to someone. Suddenly the mechani- 
cal cawing of the crows changed to shrill screams, and increased 
in volume. The Master cursed and relaxed his grip. 

A gust of wind swept up the hill and hit Copper full in the 
face. There it was! The fox! And he was running. The burst of 
energy had thrown his scent into the wind, and_he was scudding 
across the field, doubtless with the crows wheeling and diving 
around him. The strong scent was too much for Copper. Throw- 
ing his full voice, he tore away, regardless of the Master's shouts 
and curses. 

Within a few strides Copper ran out of the scent. He knew 
the fox had turned and the wind was no longer carrying the body 
odor to him, so he ran zigzagging, hoping to pick it up again. He 
could get nothing and finally halted, ashamed, while the pant 
ing Master caught up and cuffed him. In the distance he ¢¢ 
hear men shouting, and now came the sound of the horn, d 


Pt. He start e 
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py the trees. The Master dragged him across the field and, 
r 


inting to a spot in a furrow, said, “Here, boy, here!” Copper 
sea d his nose and instantly smelled where the fox had been 
: ie He must have stolen out of the cover, run a few yards into 
He field, and then, seeing mounted riders ahead of him, hidden 
in the furrow. 

Copper promptly gave tongue; but once he left the spot where 
the fox had crouched, the scent vanished. The fox must have 
run along one of the ridges left by the plow, and the turned 
earth held no scent. Copper checked, and found the wind had 
blown the scent into the furrow beside the ridge. Here he could 
just barely follow it. 

Copper hurried on as fast as he could. Behind him, he could 
hear the huntsman laying on the pack. None of them spoke, and 
Copper was not surprised. Not only was the scent very faint but 
its quality had changed considerably from the same scent lying 
in the dank, protected cover. Here in the open it was much more 
volatile, and the pack hounds probably could not immediately 
recognize it as the scent they had found among the dogwoods. 
The line was not strong enough to justify giving tongue, and 
besides, Copper needed all his energies simply to detect it. Even 
so, he gave an occasional yelp to tell the other hounds that he 
was indeed on the fox’s trail. 

The hounds recognized the cry, and several ran up and tried 
to find the line for themselves. When they could smell nothing, 
they turned away, naturally distrustful of this strange hound 
who was not a member of the pack and of whose scenting 
abilities they knew nothing. As Copper progressed, he came on 
small pockets of scent drawn into hollows in the furrow by 
heavy, warm air. Here the scent was distinct and he spoke to ut 
clearly, The older hounds, acknowledging the authority in his 


voice, loped over to investigate, half a dozen loudly sniffing noses 
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in each pocket. Ordinarily having so many hounds to help p; 
would have been an advantage to Copper, as the Siti he im 
spread out up and down the furrows, the more chance 
would be of one of them finding a scent trace; but these ari Te 
did not have bloodhound noses and they only got in the hei 
Copper’s intense irritation. Several times he had to stop and be 
at them. Even the gray-muzzled old veterans were unable ‘ 
match the bloodhound’s marvelous nose, although they pressed 
to his dewlaps in trying to discover what he was trailing. The fo, 
had jumped from ridge to ridge; so Copper had to cut back and 
forth to get the scent blown into the different furrows; and as the 
hounds had no idea what he was doing, he had to shove them 
aside. 

Copper came to the end of the field, and hit grass. Now at 
long last the pack could take over, for here the scent rose strong, 
At the cry of the old hounds, the younger members of the pack 
dashed forward. At first it was only the old hounds who gave 
tongue, pressing forward close together to follow the narrow 
scent line, but as they advanced, the scent spread out from the 
pad marks so a dozen hounds running abreast could all carry the 
line. The wind was blowing so strongly that they ran not where 
the fox had run but nearly a hundred feet downwind of the line 
where the scent was being carried. . 

Copper was outdistanced almost at once and dropped behind, 
his feelings somewhat hurt, although the hound knew well that 
he could never keep up with these long-legged, barreled-chested 
animals. Actually, he was glad for a rest, as the constant strain of 
sniffing up the phantom traces of scent had drawn so much dust 
and dampness into his nostrils that saliva had begun to drip from 
his nose and mouth. Soon he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
older foxhounds drop back in their turn, letting the younger 
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a, forward, carrying a good head of scent, their puppy 
hounds king into the deep, true bay of full cry. 
voices er ds had shredded away and the sun had broken 

The ¢ ai it had not been for the wind the day would have 
throug es warm. Soon the sun would kill the scent, but now it 
a to dry the damp air and allow the scent to rise. It was 
aan breast-high above the ground; and not being hampered 
by having to drop their heads, the pack went all out at top speed. 
The riders had had to go around the plowed and planted field; 
but now they tried to make up for lost time, and pounded past on 
either side, sometimes so close they made Copper flinch. Copper 
disliked horses anyhow, but galloping horses teally frightened 
him. 

They crossed a stream that was all one brown torrent from the 
melting snows. Here were several tiderless horses which were 
especially alarming, for they tore along hysterically, quite pre- 
pared to ride down man or hound. Men were remounting, the 
backs of their coats plastered with mud. The Master started 
tunning, and Copper loped along behind him, appalled by the 
whole proceeding. Clearly none of these people knew anything 
about fox hunting, which Copper regarded as a highly skilled 
science, not a mad rush. 

he fox was tunning dead straight, clearly making for some 
definite goal that might be a hole, a thick cover, or a swamp 
Where he could escape. Even the pups knew he must be pressed 
hard on this soft turf where scenting was excellent . . . with a 
little luck they might roll him over before he reached his 
~nctuary, As they gained on him, the scent grew increasingly 
resh and strong until even Copper put forth his best efforts, 

“ying with the others. But the fox still had a spurt left in him. 

© suddenly drew ahead and made it to a stand of hardwoods. 
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Running along fallen trunks and doubling around stum 
brought the pack to a stop. PS, he 

Now a hound was calling excitedly that he had foun 
of scent. Only a puppy though, judging by the shrill to 
he sounded sure of himself. Now came the positive y 
old hound who had run over to confirm the find. The 
was shouting, and hounds were running through the trees fro 
all directions to the two finders. A tense wait. Then rr 
hound called from a spot farther along the line. More cy nice 
as the pack hurried to the new spot. Two more spoke, hes 
dozen, then came the full cry of the pack as they streamed away, 
The huntsman’s horn gave a series of shrill toots and the riders 
leaned forward on their horses and galloped toward the loggin 
paths through the woods. As there were few paths and plenty of 
riders, Copper was glad to be out of the jam. 

The pack had broken out on the other side of the cover and 
were flooding down a hillside in full cry. Even though he could 
not see them, Copper knew they were in the open, for there 
were no reverberations from their cries as there had been in the 
woods. Apparently they were carrying a good head of scent and 
would run for a mile without a check, yet surprisingly the 
victorious voices gradually died away into total silence. Even 
though Copper could tell a mile away (downwind) what nearly 
every member of the pack was doing as long as they threw their 


nes. Stil], 
o1ce of an 
huntsman 


voices, he was baffled now. They must have run completely out 
of scent. 

An incessant tooting of the horn sounded. The Master spoke 
to him and together they entered the woods, following one of the 
paths now congested with riders smoking and talking. Once cleat 
of the woods, Copper could see the huntsman sitting on his horse 
with the two whippers-in while the pack swirled around in 
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Fift : tails feathering madly. The Master took Copper toward 
check, 


them. r refused to work where the other hounds had fouled 

i d, and made a quick cast on his own between the pack 
the a cae The field had been planted in alfalfa, which 
me t for good scenting, but there was no trace of fox. The fox 
ma stl be among the trees, and what those crazy hounds were 
lang casting about in the middle of a field Copper could not 
imagine. He cut back and worked the edge of the woods. Ah, 
there it was, faint but held by wet leayes—the fox scent. It 
stopped by the border of the grove and then w 


followed it among the trees inch by inch, for the whole pack had 
so run over it, as well as the huntsman and his two whips, that 
the line was almost hopelessly fouled. At last he ran out of scent 
entirely yet still kept on, for the fox had been going in a straight 
line, and Copper hoped to pick up the trail eventually. 

An abrupt exclamation from the Master and a quick rustle 
ahead of him. Knowing the Master must have seen something, 


Copper rushed blindly forward. Here it was! The reeking-hot 
track of fox! It started by the stump of an oak and led away 
through the trees, but Copper was not sure whether the fox had 
been lying on top of the st 


ump and jumped off or whether he 

had run to the stump and was now on top of it. Standing on his 
ind legs, he smelled the top of the stump. No doubt about it 
now, the fox had been lying there for some time, but he was not 
ere now, Whirling around, Copper set off on the line in full 
cty. He knew what had happened. The fox had run to the edge 
* the grove, stopped, backtracked, and jumped on the Sump, 
Where he had curled himself into a ball. The hounds, following 
© Steaming-hot track, had rushed past him, going within a few 
feet of the motionless animal, yet not winding him, so concen- 
trated were they on the line ahead. The huntsman and the 


ent back. Copper 
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whippers-in had followed the pack; and alth 
mounted, they looked down on the stump and Passed go 
it they could have touched the fox with their whips, th 
had used their eyes no more than the hounds had iad _ 
noses, and had torn on, looking ahead. When the rae thei; 
come to the edge of the wood, they had rushed blindly had 
the open, carried by their own momentum and each iat rs 
conviction that even though he himself could smell] nothin . 
rest were making such a hubbub that surely they must be — 
the trail. When they at last discovered their mistake, they Were 
in the middle of the field, several hundred yards from the woods 
and hopelessly lost. It was all very well to be fast, Copper 
reflected bitterly, as long as you did not overrun the line. 

Copper started off on the new line as hard as he could 20, 
hoping to keep pressing the fox and prevent the scent going 
stale. For once, he ran mute, although the line was strong, for he 
had no wish to bring up the hounds and horses until he was well 
away from the area fouled by their various odors. Scent was 
better in the woods than outside, for in the open a warm sun was 
making it rise higher than a hound’s nose. Even so, when he 
came to a dead spot in the trail, Copper jumped on a log to check 
if even under the sheltering trees the scent might be rising. He 


found nothing, and therefore stayed on the ground from then 
on. 


ough 


8 


Close tg 


hot On 


He reached a broad cut through the trees where a high- 
tension line had been run. Under the steel towers, tall grass and 
weeds had sprung up that should have been helpful, for the fox 
left not only the scent of his pads but also body scent rubbed off 
against the weeds as he went through them. However, the sun 
was shining full on the cut and although the trees broke the 
wind, the warm air caused turbulence that made the scent 
quiver as it rose, and formed tiny whirlwinds that were most 
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| Worse yet, 3 number of cars had been driven into the 
confusing: had its engine still running. The line led directly 
{ and one showing the cars had arrived after the fox had 
under this en ee fumes clung to the damp grass and obliter- 
passed. The pase The Master, who had followed, shouted, and 
ated the ae ie off his engine. Copper crawled under the car and 
the nee the scent had been killed. 
sole to follow by scent, Copper followed the fox’s drift— 
he kept on in the same direction the fox had be 
jast scented. He hit the line again under the tre 
of the high-tension cut, and this time felt co 
throw his tongue. The huntsman’s horn call 


€n going when 
es on the far side 
nfident enough to 
ed, whips cracked, 


T was concerned, this was the 
g where horsemen were involved. 


€ trees stopped and open farming 
country spread out to the next tidge, which was also wooded. 


ele Were a farmhouse here, a barn, and a springhouse with a 
Stream that widened into a broad, shallow pond full of arrow- 
ead and sweet flag. A farm family was standing by the spring- 
Ouse, shouting and pointing. The fox, caught between the 
People and the pack, must have swum the pond, for the hounds 


m of the hill th 
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took to the water instantly, splashing through the shallow 

. F S$ and 
churning the clay bottom until the water turned a dirty wh; 
Even when swimming, the pack continued to give Retin Hg 
the scent was floating on top of the water and they could fol Or 
it easily. Knowing where the fox must have come out, Co te 
cut around the pond, picked up the line, and started off on ; 
baying triumphantly. For a few glorious moments he was iii 
of the pack, but they soon overhauled and passed him. Content 
with his victory, Copper dropped back and joined the Master 
again. Unlike the pack hounds who drove on to kill, the blood. 
hound was more interested in the scent than in the fox. 

It was a good run over open grass fields, and the pack streamed 
away with the riders after them, allowing Copper and the 
Master to proceed with the slow dignity befitting true fox 
hunters. They must have gone half a mile or so when they came 
to a long mound of earth, made by a construction crew digging a 
pipe line ditch. The ditch was on the far side of the bank and 
beyond that was another flat field. The pack had already crossed 
the mound and the ditch when Copper and the Master reached 
it, but their baying had ceased. 

Knowing something was wrong, Copper sprang to the top of 
the mound. Ahead of him in the field was the pack, again at 
check. Copper wasted no time in trying to find the line. He 
knew exactly what the fox had done. After crossing the mound, 
the fox had dropped into the ditch and run along it, knowing the 
hounds would jump both the mound and the ditch and keep 
going. Being hard pressed and wet, he was probably lying up in 
the ditch right now to rest, but which way had he run? 

Copper jumped into the ditch and took a quick sniff. The 
ditch ran across the valley from ridge to ridge and the wind was 
blowing from the far ridge. If the fox had turned in that direc- 
tion, the wind would be bringing his scent. Copper could smell 


ifth Hunt—Formal Hunting 8p 
Fi onl appeared the fox had run downwind along the 
nothn'o 


enc Without a moment's ins Copper turned and an 
wind. He had taken only a few strides when he hit the 
Ce he ditch was so narrow the fox had rubbed against the 
i f scent. Th 
jes, so there was plenty of scent. Three more bounds and he 
‘ait the place, damp and reeking, from which the fox had just 
ng seconds before. At once he shouted “Here it is! Hurry!” 
and had the satisfaction of hearing the pack racing toward him 
even before the huntsman’s horn sounded. As the lead hounds 
plunged into the ditch they fell on top of him, but Copper did 
not care, for they hit off the scent at once and went tearing away, 
some in the ditch, some running along the sides. Copper’s nose 
had told him something else—that the fox was tiring rapidly. He 
wondered if the pack knew it, and was relieved to hear a new 
note of confidence in the voices of the veterans. This was the 
time to press the fox as hard as possible, giving him no time to 
rest or play other tricks. As the fox’s energy faded, his scent 
faded with it, and soon tracking would be almost impossible, 
especially in the heat of the day. The kill would have to be made 
quickly, and these hard-driving, fast hounds were perfectly 
equipped to do it. 

The fox had left the trench and cut across country, for Copper 
saw the pack make a sudden turn and spread over the meadow, 
still in full cry. When the leaders began to suffer from both 
trailing and running at top speed, they stopped giving tongue, 
and the other hounds, running in the rear, recognized the signal 
and pushed forward to take their turn at the dual task. On the 
side of a hill they came to a brief check, wheeling over the slope 
like low-flying swallows, for the wind blowing down the grade 
spread and twisted the scent. Although they were silent, Copper 
thought they were still giving tongue, for the sound of the 
hound music was still ringing in his head. Then they were off 
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again, pouring over the hilltop until even the last stra 
disappeared. Beler 

The field was considerably reduced by now, but és 
number of riders still followed the pack. These were hes y 

ienced than the original lot, for they dj Cust 
more experience gi » for they did not crowd 
the hounds or make so much noise, and kept well away when th 
pack was finding. Copper felt he would not so much tia 
hunting with people like this. He and the Master followed 
slowly to the top of the hill, and paused. The pack was oy of 
sight, and Copper could not hear them, listen as he would. The 
only sounds that came to him were the angry scolding of a jay 
and the distant barking of a house dog at some farm. 

They plodded on and came up with a little knot of horsemen 
standing near the edge of a cornfield. The corn had not turned 
out well, and the farmer had left it standing, to the huge delight 
of the local wildlife. Copper could smell the pack in the com, as 
well as the odor of pheasants, rabbits, and a small covey of quail. 
Occasionally some of the hounds would come out of the field and 
trot over to the horsemen with cheerfully wagging tails, only to 
be sternly ordered back by the whips. Copper hoped he would 
not have to find the line in that cornfield. With all those trash 
scent of birds and animals, it would be a confusing place to 
work. 

He heard the high-pitched, staccato cry of a puppy, the same 
one who had found the line among the hardwoods. Clearly a pup 
with promise. It was immediately followed by crackling as the 
rest of the pack sprang through the dead stalks to the spot. Soon 
some of the older hounds were also speaking, but plainly it was 
difficult trail to work out. When the pack finally emerged, only 
the lead hound was carrying the scent, working from pad mar 
to pad mark, while the rest followed. In the open, the other 
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nt— 
Fifth Hu able to help, and the pack moved off at a slow yet 
steady owe the scent strengthened and the pack began to 

n ying tongue again. Copper and the Master ran too, 

ting fat behind the horsemen. The pack vanished around 
ae hey did so the glori 
wie woods, but even as they o the glorious cry slackened, 
id then changed to a short chop bark. Copper recognized the 
sound. They were barking “treed.” ‘The fox had either climbed a 
sloping tree or gone down a hole. 

When he and the Master arrived, the hounds were crowded 
ground a drain running under a gravel road. As many as could, 
collected in the limited space at the mouth of the drain and had 
their noses pointed up it while they shouted that the fox was 
brought to bay. At the Master's shout and with some help from 
the whips, they made room for Copper. He smelled at the drain’s 
opening. Yes, the fox had gone in there, but was he still there? 
Copper turned and tried to work out the trail to see if the fox 
had backtracked, but water was running from the drain and 
the whole area was so fouled by hound smell he could do noth- 
ing. 

The Master rattled a stick in the drain and threw in a stone. 
Copper quickly jostled him aside and, sticking his nose inside, 
inhaled deeply. There was no scent of fox, and no fox could have 
helped giving out a strong odor at the noise of the stick and the 
reverberations of the stone. Copper backed out and, lifting 
one leg, urinated on the drain’s side to show the quarry was 
gone. 

The Master spoke to the huntsman, who sounded his horn 
and took the pack in a long swing downwind. He had to make 
several circles, each wider than the other before any of the 
1ounds spoke. Copper heard one of the veterans whimper, then 
elp, then burst into a deep bay. Even before the huntsman 
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spoke, Copper started running. He was rested now, and 
the pack took off he was able to keep up with them for th 
few hundred yards. 

Half a dozen riders shouted, and the pack raised their head 

. S at 
the yells, as did Copper. Then he saw the fox. He must ha 
lain down to rest, sure that his trick at the drain would sitet 
He was running awkwardly—he must have lain too long ua 
allowed his muscles to stiffen—but still moving with small, Neat 
strides unlike the leaping drive of the hounds, who now broke 
into the viewing cry. The fox’s tongue was lolling, but at the 
fierce, bloodthirsty new cry he was able to put on a fresh burst of 
speed, and flashed away so that he was out of sight in seconds, 
bringing the pack to their noses again. Mad with excitement 
Copper extended himself to his utmost, for now was the time : 
force the exhausted animal to the limit. With luck, they should 
kill within the next few minutes. Even so, he could hardly keep 
up with the slowest of the pack; the main body were so far ahead 
he could no longer see them. Then to his agony the cry died 
away; the pack had checked again. 

Gasping and forcing his tired legs forward, Copper hurried on. 
The pack had to be put on the line again instantly; every 
moment they were at check the fox was lengthening his lead. He 
saw them spread over a gravel road. Judging from their wildly 
waving tails, they were able to pick up bits of scent on the 
gravel, so they were not entirely at fault. That was to be 
expected. On the solid turf, the fox’s pads left definite imprints 
saturated with scent; on the rough gravel only the tops of the 
pebbles had been touched, making tracking more difficult. 
Copper had no intention of trying to track the fox on the gravel. 
He had probably crossed directly over the road, and the line 
could be easily picked up on the far side. 

Clearly some of the veterans had the same idea, for long 


When 
© first 


aa 


Coppet could come up he heard the a — 
“Here it is,” and saw the —- Henan bay that 
soward the sound. They were off again in a off the road 
pefore COpPet reached the road. He could ar oe and gone 
she cry was not SO steady as before. The a ear them, but 
now, and there were dead spots in the trail, C was fading fast 
the fox would pace himself by the cry of - ; ity well knew 
me i cei hen he) wend, The owing i 
ated him. He wou have no trouble with the traj ought infuri- 
[fonly he could keep up with these powerful ra i, he felt sure. 
Another check. This time ones eae cers! 
The fox had made a loop—two rings el up with the pack. 
other—and the stupid hounds w ightly overlapping each 
following the line. Copper w ere running around in circl 
ee vasted no time in such fooli me 
ee hs and picked up the line wh Sr aoe 
as a ere t 
him. A cool, damp ee - ioe on it when another at ‘ ce 
smelled the fox. The f as blowing, and in it Co oe 
He was reall ‘ e fox had made a swin 7h suddenly 
he i eed tired and making sh pi and doubled back. 
the line entirely, Copper g short, quick turns now. Ignori 
borne scent instead of across country, followin th ii 
within a few seconds ¢ the ground odor. The even eae> ‘e 
Peet. : or the fox was running acr ee 
ee nger carried his odor to C aia alana 
bags 7 s he knew he would, he hit ae denier bauuet 
? it t : 
enough b - all he was worth on it. Luckil h riage te 
rains to put the pack to hi pie nenieman had 
im and they took off instantly. 


The 
y were 
bet only seconds behind the fox now and nothing could 
ou 


pefore 
meant 


The cr 
lifted peas took on a shrill, angry note and Copper 
was arched. fas _ ere was the fox. His brush hung low; his a 
Nine: oe ead was down; his jaws dripped sihite slime 
save him now, for the pack was hunting by sight 
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and this time there would be no more spurts. Co 
effort to be in at the kill. 

Forced out of his usual range, the fox was runni 
through a new housing development. There were innume 
cars, children playing on the lawns, and many houses $s 
Copper hardly noticed them, so intent was he on the slight fo ut 
that drifted just ahead. In full cry, the pack hurled there. 
forward, their voices bounding off the close-packed houses, ni 
ple were running out of the doors, children were screaming oH 
fright, and dozens of cur dogs had suddenly appeared and Wete 
barking hysterically at the oncoming hounds. No one seemed to 
notice the shadowy form of the silent fox as he glided through 
hedges, around trees, and ducked past swings and sandboxes, Ac 
the hunt tore through the development, screaming women 
clutched their children, and men dashed out shouting at the 
tiders and kicking at the hounds who were trying to get past 
them. Utterly bewildered, Copper swerved aside, made a detour, 
and tried to come up with the fox again, but now there were 
people everywhere; and judging from the sound, the pack had 
gotten into a fight with the cur dogs. A car with a siren and 
flashing light on top came roaring down the street, and Copper 
decided to get out of there fast. 

It took him two hours to lick himself clean, and when the 
Master finally returned, Copper wisely avoided him. Even be 
fore he saw him, he heard the Master’s voice; and at the tone of 
it Copper hurried to his barrel kennel and hid there trembling. 
As the Master did not call him, Copper knew his fury was 
directed elsewhere, but even so the wise old hound decided to 
keep out of his way until he had had a chance to calm down. 
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